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II. — Pindar's Accusative Constructions. 
By Prof. EDWARD B. CLAPP, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

So much has been written of Pindar's poetic style, of the 
fine swing of his verse, and the color and brightness of his 
diction, that we may fail, at first, to observe that his syntax, 
too, is highly interesting and poetical. The attentive reader, 
however, soon begins to notice departures from the ordinary 
standard, in mood and tense and case, and to believe that 
these less striking marks of individuality may contribute their 
share to the Theban poet's charm. The present paper had 
its origin in a list of unusual accusative constructions in 
Pindar, which the writer began to collect several years since. 
The list gradually became so long as to suggest that it would 
be worth while to make a complete collection of Pindar's 
accusatives, so arranged as to show at a glance whatever is 
most noticeable in the poet's usage. Friese, to be sure, in 
his " De casuum singulari apud Pindarum usu," 1 devotes a 
number of pages to the accusative, but his conclusions are 
often vitiated by his adherence to a doctrine of the cases 
which is now conceded to be erroneous. Erdmann, in his 
" De Pindari usu syntactico," 2 gives some attention to the 
cases,, but his collections, though valuable, are incomplete and 
ill arranged. Gildersleeve, in his edition, gives two pages of 
illuminating discussion to the accusative, and Schroeder, in 
his new edition of Bergk, 3 has a few good remarks. But space 
did not permit these scholars to do more than call attention 
to a few striking features of Pindar's usage. In the present 
paper, the collection of examples is intended to be complete, 
though some may have been overlooked, while others, per- 

1 berlin, 1866. 2 Halle, 1867. s Leipzig, 1900. 
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haps, are misinterpreted. The text of Mommsen, in his larger 
edition of 1864, has been followed, both in the readings 
adopted, and in the numbering of the odes, fragments, and 
verses. The discussion of textual variations has been no part 
of the writer's purpose, and such variations, therefore, are 
not referred to unless absolutely necessary. 

Of the signification of the accusative in general we shall 
have but little to say. 1 The localistic theory of Hartung, 2 
according to which the accusative was originally the "whither 
case," is now generally given up. Most scholars agree with 
Rumpel 3 and Hiibschmann 4 that the relation originally 
expressed by this case was neither local nor logical, but 
grammatical. The accusative, according to this view, serves 
merely as the grammatical complement of the verb. It shows 
that the substantive stands in relation to the verb, but the 
logical nature of that relation is left to the intelligence of 
the reader, who must gather it from the context. In the 
words of Delbriick, 5 " In the accusative is placed that sub- 
stantive which is most closely and fully affected by the action 
of the verb. It is affected by the action of the verb, and 
thereby differs from the nominative. It is fully affected, 
and thereby differs from the genitive. It is closely affected, 
and thereby differs from the dative." It follows that the 
different categories under which we are accustomed to classify 
the uses of the accusative, as they appear in Greek writers, 
are originally and fundamentally one. In each of them the 
accusative is the complement of the verb, and nothing more, 
though we may properly distinguish different " types of 
usage," in accordance with the different relations which the 
complement of the verb must express, as determined by. the 
meaning of the verb or substantive, or by the context. 

These different types are translated into English in different 
ways, according to the necessities of English idiom, and this 

1 In the following introductory remarks we have followed the usual authorities, 
especially Delbriick. 

2 Ueber die Casus, ihre Bildung und Bedeutung, 1831. 
8 Casuslehre, 1845. * Casuslehre, 1875. 

6 Vergleichende Syntax, Vol. i., p. 187 (freely translated,'. 
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difference in English equivalents, here as elsewhere, has a 
tendency to mislead the student, and cause him to forget the 
essential identity of the construction, in all its different uses. 
For example, a Greek writer may say : — 

viko.0) tows iroXe/xiovi. 
XavOdvw tov /?aoxA.ea. 
kvio-ij ovpavbv iku. 
aXyS) rr)v K€<j>a\tfv. 
airiOavt TovSt tov Tpoirov. 

In English : — 

I conquer the enemy. 

I escape the notice of the king. 

The savour rises to the heavens. 

I have a pain in my head. 

He was slain in the following manner. 

On the basis of English usage, and the English translation, 
we have here three or four different types of accusative use, 
but in the mind of the Greek writer the difference was very 
slight. His accusative, in each case, was merely the gram- 
matical complement of the verb, as if he had said : — 

I escape notice the king. 

The savour arrives the heavens. 

I suffer pain the head. 

He was slain the following manner. 

The quick imagination of his reader found no difficulty in 
grasping the precise nature of the relation in each case. If, 
however, the writer wished to be more explicit, and define the 
relation more exactly, he was at liberty to resort to a preposi- 
tion, and write, as in English, kvio-tj eh ovpavov iieei, aXyco 
Kara rrjv Ke(f>a\rfv, etc. 

With so much by way of introduction, let us take up the 
different types of accusative in detail. The most obvious 
basis of division is the distinction between the accusative as 
the necessary complement of a transitive verb, on the one 
hand, and its other uses, on the other hand. It must be 
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admitted, however, that in using the term " transitive verb," 
no real progress is made, for, in reply to the question " What 
is a transitive verb ? " we can only say that it is a verb which 
is usually accompanied by an object accusative, or an accusa- 
tive which is directly affected by the action of the verb. 
Nevertheless we can best begin by setting off the direct 
object of a transitive verb, or the "necessary accusative," as 
it is sometimes called, against the so-called " voluntary " or 
" paratactic " accusative ; the latter designation embracing 
the other uses of the case, all of which can be shown to be, at 
bottom, the same. Under the head of voluntary accusative 
are included those uses which are commonly known as the 
cognate accusative, or accusative of the inner object ; the 
accusative of extent of time or space ; the accusative of limit 
of motion, or terminal accusative ; the accusative of specifica- 
tion, or respect ; and the adverbial accusative. Another 
category, the accusative of result (e.g. to build a ship), is some- 
times employed by German grammarians, but with little 
practical advantage. Logically, and in its origin, this con- 
struction cannot well be distinguished from the inner object, 
while in actual use it lies nearer the direct or external object, 
since the writer can scarcely be thought to feel much differ- 
ence between " to build a ship," and " to burn a ship." We 
shall therefore assume that all cases of the accusative of result 
are sufficiently accounted for, either as external or inner 
objects, and omit them from consideration as a distinct 
category. 1 In taking up the different types of accusative, we 
shall first give a brief general account of each, so far as may 
seem necessary, and afterwards state what peculiarities, or 
points of special interest, are to be found in the extant poems 
and fragments of Pindar. 

1 Further, no notice has been taken of the accusative as subject of the infini- 
tive, which is an outgrowth of the object accusative, nor of the accusative with 
prepositions. 
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i. Accusative of the Direct, or Necessary, Object. 

In discussing the accusative of the direct, or necessary, 
object, we might follow the example of Hiibschmann, 1 and 
give merely an alphabetical list of all the verbs which have 
this construction in the writer under consideration. These 
number between five and six hundred in Pindar, and to record 
them all (beginning, perhaps, with e%o), which alone is respon- 
sible for 113 of Pindar's accusatives) would consume much 
space with but little profit, especially as these verbs may all 
be gathered, with but little exertion, from Rumpel's Lexicon 
Pindaricum. Or, we might note those verbs only which are 
transitive in Greek but intransitive in English, such as /u.eva>, 
Xav&dvco, <f>piaa<D, and many others. But here the line is 
shadowy and hard to draw. We shall therefore confine our 
observation within still narrower limits, and mention only 
those verbs which are construed by Pindar with a direct 
object, but which are differently construed by Greek writers 
generally. The comparatively large number of these verbs, 
and the striking character of some of Pindar's deviations 
from general Greek usage, are interesting as showing the 
freedom and originality with which he wrote, in matters of 
syntax as well as in the loftier realm of thought and poetic 
diction. In the list which follows, some of the verbs are so 
rare (one or two are airat; \ey6/u,eva) that the question of their 
construction practically disappears, but these seemed worth 
inserting on other grounds. Several of the verbs denote 
motion to a place, but the accusative which follows has not 
been classed as terminal, since the noun seems to be gov- 
erned by the preposition in composition, and not by the idea 
of motion in the verb. Contrast hcepxovrcu fitdrov Te'A.09 I. iii. 
23, where the accusative is terminal. But the verbs referred 
to are, of course, not strictly transitive. 

SXeyo) (care for) O. xi. 15, I. vii. 47. So, rarely, in other writers- (cf. 

II 388). Usually with genitive. 
avaj3aLvo> (embark upon) P. ii. 62, (ascend) Frag. Uncert. 129. So 

in Homer and Xenophon. Usually with th or «ri. 

1 See his Casuslehre, p. 161 (for the Avesta). 
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drarpexw (traverse, repeat) O. viii. 54. No other similar case is 

cited. Usually to run back, run up. 
a.vo.ya%,<*> (beat back) N. x. 69. Xen. Anab. iv. i. 16 is cited as 

similar, but erroneously. Usually mid., to retire. 
atnOiia (disobey) P. iv. 36. A rare epic form of avudlw, occurring 

in Homer with dat. (so airaQiio). 
fSoau> (call upon, for) P. vi. 36. Usually intrans., though Soph. 

Trach. 212, and a few other cases, are cited. 
■y\d£<o (sing) Frag. Parthen. 3. A softer form for K\d£a>, occurring 

in Hesychius. K\d£a> rarely takes the accusative. 
iy Kara (Salvia (enter) N. i. 38. A rare compound, occurring in 

Diodorus with dative. 
uvaWofiM (leap into, upon) O. viii. 38. So in Homer, but with els 

in later Greek. 
d<ripxop.ai (enter) P. x. 32, N. x. 16. In prose with ««. 
ip.<j>\tyu> (light up) O. x. 74. A very rare verb, but occurring with 

dat. in Anth. Plan. 
en-tjSouW. Besides the ordinary causal force of the 1 aor., the 2 aor. 

is trans, (come upon, find) in O. ii. 95, N. i. 18. A number 

of cases are cited from other writers, but the gen. and dat. are 

more frequent, 
tweroo-o-e (come upon) P. x. 33, cf. P. iv. 25. A very rare defec- 
tive aor. = «7t€tvxe. Cf. Toa-aaK P. iii. 2 7. iiriTvyxavto usually 

takes gen. or dat. ; very rarely accusative. 
(no/juu (attend) N. x. 37, and (probably) O. vi. 72. This very 

unusual ace. with Iwopm occurs elsewhere only in Luc. Asin. 51, 

and in two or three late and obscure poets. Cf. Quint. Smyr. 

i. 341. 
tvixtvlto (welcome) P. iv. 127. Cf. the ace. with dv8aV<o (rare), and 

with a.pi(TKu>. 
VX™ (g!orify) Frag. Dith. 3, 18. The only instance cited for this 

meaning. With inner object in Tragedy. 

KQ.Taf3ai.vo) P. viii. 78. dXXoi/ 8* VTro\elptov p-irpta KarafSalva. This is 

taken to mean "bring down" by Mommsen, Schneidewin, 
Dissen, Fennell, though text, punctuation, and meaning are all 
uncertain. Contrast P. iv. 55, N. iii. 25, where the verb signifies 
" go down to," " land at." 

Koipaviia (direct) O. xiv. 9. Elsewhere with gen. or dat. only. 

fup.vrj(TKo> (make famous) P. xi. 13. The only case cited for the 
1 aor. act. in this sense. The active occurs in Homer, meaning 
" remind." 
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vio\iox (oo-a vio/uu, pass over) P. viii. 69. No other instance like this 

is cited. With terminal ace. in N. vii. 19 f. 
irairrcuvu) (gaze at) P. iii. 22, I. vi. 44. The ace. is rare, but Homer 

and Sophocles are cited. 
irpoftaiwo (overstep) N. vii. 71'. No similar case is cited. 
■n-poaipirm (creep over) O. vi. 83. Nowhere else with ace. With 

dat., Soph. Ajax 1255. 
<j>pa8d£a> (make known) N. iii. 26. An awa£ Xeyo/aeiw. 
\optvio (celebrate) I. i. 6. A very unusual meaning. Cf. Soph. Ant. 

1 153, Eur. H. F. 871. Occasionally causal (rouse to the dance). 

ii. Cognate Accusative, or Accusative of the Inner Object. 

This type of accusative is one of the most interesting and 
important of all to the student of Greek syntax. What- 
ever may be our view as to the opinion held by many scholars, 1 
that the inner object is the source from which all the other 
uses of the accusative have been derived, it is at least true 
that no other language has developed this construction so 
fully as the Greek. If any use of the accusative is to be 
called par excellence the " Greek accusative," it surely should 
be this, rather than the so-called "accusative of specification." 
The accusative of the inner object represents in its simplest 
form the content and result of the action of the verb, "die 
reine Wirkung," as Bernhardy called it. The term " cognate 
accusative," common in American grammars, is inadequate 
to express the wide sweep of its use, since those examples 
where the accusative is etymologically cognate with the 
governing verb are comparatively infrequent. The " accusa- 
tive of result," on the other hand, though closely allied to 
the inner object, is yet too narrow to cover all its uses. The 
inner object is not the mere result of an action ; it is the 
action itself, set before us in concrete and visible form. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, to find it difficult, in many 
cases, to draw a satisfactory line between this and the other 
uses of the accusative. "To build a building" is cognate. 
" To build a house " may be called an accusative of result. 

1 So Gildersleeve, A. J. P. ii. 89. 
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But what shall we say of " to furnish a house," " to rebuild a 
house," "to destroy a house" ? Where is the boundary line? 
If "to live a life " is an inner object, so also "to live seventy 
years." If "to run a. race" is an inner object, so also "to 
run a mile," and i^ekavvei araQixovs irevre. If iroXka eiradov is 
an inner object, so also ovSev hraOov, and why not ovBev /leXei 
poi? But this disposes of a large number of our "adverbial " 
accusatives. If ko.k6<; iraaav kcuciov is an inner object, why 
not also iffo? icaiciav, and so on, to include i'o-o? ra^o?, «ro? 
7eVo5, and many more of our accusatives " of respect " ? 

The list of seventy-six accusatives of inner object which 
we have found in Pindar could therefore easily have been 
made longer. Many accusatives commonly classed as direct 
objects might have been included, as well as many which are 
here classed as accusatives of extent, or adverbial accusa- 
tives. We have included only those which fall into this 
category more easily and naturally than into any other. 

The accusative of the inner object, as well as the accusa- 
tive of extent, the terminal accusative, and the accusative 
of respect, was forced to compete for existence with other 
recognized syntactical devices for expressing the same or 
similar relations. The encroachment of the dative - is par- 
ticularly noticeable, though always with a slight difference 
of meaning, vucav iidxv xs not quite the same as vucav ixd^-qv, 
nor epxecrOai 6&<p the same as ep^eaOai SSov. 1 The dative 
always expresses more definitely the cause, or the means, of 
the action ; the accusative only its content. 

Pindar's accusatives of the inner object are difficult to 
classify. Delbruck's subdivisions 2 (a. verb and noun of the 
same stem. b. verb and noun of similar meaning, c. noun 
expresses a prominent form in which the action appears) will 
help us but little, since but one of all our examples shows a 
noun of the same stem as the verb (Kparrjpa Kipva/iev I. v. 2 f.). 
And even if we add all of those cases where any real similarity 
of meaning between verb and noun can be detected (Delbruck's 
second subdivision), we still have left almost two-thirds of our 

1 Cf. Xenophon's ir *-oXX£ vo\4fup ytKSi> Hipp. viii. 7. 

2 Vergleichende Syntax, Vol. i., p. 366. 
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examples untouched. Esther's classification 1 (a. same stem. 
b. similar meaning, c. noun omitted ; attribute retained) is 
still worse, since it would leave a large number of our Pindaric 
inner objects quite unprovided for. We shall therefore be 
obliged to group our accusatives without much regard for 
logical order. 

1. The single example of an accusative with cognate stem 
has already been mentioned. Passing to those which show a 
similarity of meaning, the most conspicuous group consists of 
accusatives expressing distance or way traversed. Among 
these, ereiXav 0S0V O. ii. 70, 6Sbv cvyenovevcrai O. vi. 25, euOv- 
Tropel 6S6v O. vii. 95, ijXvOov 6S6v P. viii. 41 f., iceXevdov iu>v 
P. xi. 39, aTpairbv iaav/jieva Frag. Hyporch. 4, 4, efiaive iceXeu- 
9ov Frag. Uncert. 98, offer no difficulty. (f>vye Xaitfrripbv 
hpofiov P. ix. 121 is harder, but clearly belongs here. We may 
add pa/cos eSuce Trerpw O. x. 72, and the somewhat trouble- 
some euffiiv tovov rpe^cov O. x. 64 f. All of these might be 
explained as accusatives of extent, but we have preferred to 
place them here, since the noun seems to express the action 
of going somewhat more clearly than a way, or portion of 
space, separate from the verb. 

2. Next comes a group of accusatives after verbs which 
imply "saying" or "hearing." Here belong op/cov opAaaat<; 
O. vi. 20, Koo-fiov e\aia<i KeXaBijaco O. xi. 1 3 f., KeXaBfjaai irffleo 
pot. iroivav Tedpivrrcov P. i. 58 f. (cf. P. xi. 10), aicoav ahelav 
icXveiv P. i. 90, KOivbv ev^aaOai eVo? P. iii. 2, cuaiov eicXay^e 
fipomdv P. iv. 23, vfivov KeXdSrjcre N. iv. 16, avappfjgai tov 
Xoyov Frag. Uncert. 68, 69. These require no discussion. 

3. Pindar nowhere uses the simple cognate construction 
vucav vUav, but a number of accusatives occur which are based 
upon this. Such are vitcatv Spofiov O. iv. 22, O. xiii. 29, 
[euTV^ecov vucav] dXXav in aXXa O. vii. 86, /cpdrrjaav epyov O. 
ix. 84 f., vUf] arrecfiavov N. v. 5. The last might easily be 
understood as a direct object. 

4. The remaining inner objects which show some similarity 
of meaning between noun and verb are iroiva<; encrav O. ii. 58, 

1 Der Accusativ bei Sophokles, Zurich, 1876. 
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evoirXxa eirai^ev O. xiii. 83, yd/toy /Ail-eiv P. iv. 222 f., p-dyav 
avrid^axnv N. i. 67 f., Baiaama ydfiov N. i. 71 f., eXicea pfj^av 
N. viii. 29, reyyasv Sdicpva N. x. 75 (cf. the dat. in O. iv. 17). 
Here, too, we must place the very striking and unusual 
aurai oXov 6cj>daXfi6v avre<f>Xel;e Mrjva O. iii. 19 f., which must 
be translated " the moon flashed her full radiance toward him." 
Finally, icaXcb SevBpe edaXXep O. iii. 23 (cf. the dat. in O. ix. 16). 

5. The next group consists of accusatives not directly con- 
nected in meaning with the verb, but expressing "a prominent 
form in which the action appears." Here belong the familiar 
irvp irveovrwv O. vii. 74, opStvr aXicdv O. ix. Ill, irvp irveoiaav 
O. xiii. 87, irveov <pX6ya P. iv. 225, irvp irveovTos Frag. Uncert. 
9. So with adjectives, but properly belonging here, icevea 
Trvevcrais O. x. 93, Bpaicela aa<f>aXe} P. ii. 20, %afiT)Xa irvewv 
P. xi. 30, <f>8ovepd ji\eir(ov N. iv. 39, BepKOfiat Xafitrpov N. vii. 
66, aXXor dXXa irvemv N. iii. 41. So, too, iroXvv vcre yfivaov 
O. vii. 52 (cf. the dat. with pfyovra I. vi. 5), fie\o? 6tf>eiXa>v 

0. x. 3, aOvpe /jbeydXa epya N. iii. 44, iradovre 1 ; <f>tX6i;evov epyov 

1. ii. 24, Xoyov e/cepSavav I. iv. 24, ye<f>vpco(re vogtov I. vii. 51, 
fiovXevoma <f>6vov Frag. Uncert. 155. A somewhat difficult 
case is (ftop/ityye; viv /coivaviav hetcovrai P. i. 97 f., where the 
"reception," which is the inner object of Se/covrai, appears in 
the form of a Koivmvia. 

6. The accusative of adjectives or pronouns of ten ' appears 
as an inner object, the noun being easily supplied in thought. 
Here belong ttoXXci eiraOov, 7tk7tA <f>povea)v, and similar types. 
These need not detain us long, since few of them offer any 
difficulty. 1 yXvKv n Baficoao/ieffa I. vii. 8 becomes tractable 
when we learn from the Schol. that the verb is almost 
equivalent to irai^w. Hence Bury's translation "sing some 
sweet jollity." OeXgav viv N. iv. 3 might be taken as a direct 
object, if the context did not show that OeXl-av means here, 
hot " charm " merely, but "charm into existence" ("zaubern 
ihn hervor " Metzger). 

1 The list is («) adjectives: O. ii. 8, ii. 23, iii. 17, vi. 94, viii. 73, xiii. 61 f., P. 
ii. 29, viii. 52, viii. 82, ix. 89, N. iv. 95, v. 31 f., x. 65, x. 86, 1, vii. 8. 

(J>) pronouns : O. vii. 96 f., xiii. 42, P. i. 73, iii. 18 f., iii. 20, vi. 21 ff., viii. 39 f., 
N. iv. 3, ix. 50. 
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iii. Accusative of Extent of Time or Space. 

This familiar use of the accusative requires little comment. 
Its original character as an inner object is apparent in the 
Homeric use of 6B6v with dyo), yyeo/tai, and similar verbs ; 
less clearly so in fietvai %povov, irpovav r)/xap <f>ep6fj.r)v. But 
even in Homer the fully " emancipated " accusative is well 
established, as in BeBero rpicricaiBeica /jLrjvas E 387. 1 Here, 
too, the more definite expression by means of prepositions 
{avd, Bid, Kara, iiri, and others) early asserted itself, and soon 
became the preferred construction. 

1. Pindar employs the accusative of time but rarely. Of 
the ten cases which we have noted, the word xpovov itself 
appears in seven. 2 The others are Koirdgaro vwra O. xiii. "]$, 
BdtBeica- dfiepa<s <f>epofiev Bopv P. iv. 25 f., Xd/nret rav ivOdBe 
vvKra Frag. Thren. 1. i. 

2. There are three accusatives in Pindar, which have been 
explained as accusatives of extent of space, but all of these 
occur in passages which are difficult and uncertain. 

P. iv. 82 f. 

ovSk KOJJ.S.V irXoKajioi KtpOtvTts <oy(pvT ayXaoC, 
aXk' aTTav vmov KaraWvaaov. 

Gildersleeve and Metzger agree in considering v&rov a loose 
accusative of extent ("flared all down his back," "wallten 
herab "), and this explanation is perhaps as consistent as any 
other with P. v. 10 (see under "two accusatives"), the only 
other occurrence of tcaTaiOvaaw in Pindar. But most editors 
regard the verb as transitive here. 
P. iv. 228 f. 

avo /J<o\aKias 8* opoyviav CX'£ £ vSrrov yas. 

Most editors take avd with opoyviav. But Dissen, Fennell, 
Rumpel, and Gildersleeve construe it with a%(& (" tmesis "), 
the latter arguing with justice that ava, opoyviav should mean 
"fathom by fathom," and not "fathom deep," as demanded 

1 These examples from Delbruck. 

2 O. i. 115, xiii. 24 f.j P. i. 56 f.; N. i. 69, vii. 38 f.; I. iii. 6, iv. 25. 
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by the context here. Hence ava . . . ax% e ls t0 be preferred, 
and opoyviav is an accusative of extent. 
P. v. 30 f. 

dio/parots anais 

iroSapKtmv 8a>8cKa Sp6/J,ti>v [8<oo£Kaopo/i<ov M.^ T£/ievos. 

This is a very difficult passage, which has been freely 
emended. Mommsen and Schroeder follow the Schol., who 
took irohapicewv as a participle, re/aeiw then being an accusa- 
tive of extent ; and, as to the latter, Gildersleeve agrees. 

One fact, however, which bears upon the interpretation of 
all three of these passages, seems to have escaped the notice 
of the editors who have commented upon them. There 
is not, in all of Pindar, a single example of the accusative 
of extent of space, except the three which have just been 
cited, 1 all of which are doubtful, and all of a more or less 
abnormal character. Nowhere in Pindar do we find anything 
like Xenophon's familiar igekavvei aTaOfiois ireme. It is, to 
say the least, remarkable that a construction which Pindar 
never uses in a simple and natural way should appear three 
times in his poems in a strained and unnatural form, and 
always in passages of doubtful reading and interpretation. 
We may well doubt whether criticism has yet said its last 
word upon the text and meaning of these three passages. 

iv. Accusative of Limit of Motion, or Terminal Accusative. 

If the localistic theory of Hartung be correct, we must 
recognize in the terminal accusative the original use of the 
accusative as the "whither case." But in accordance with 
the opinion now generally accepted, this accusative, like the 
others, is to be regarded merely as the complement of the 
verb, or, as Gildersleeve puts it, "not a whither case, but a 
characteristic of motion." This use of the case was common 
in Sanskrit, but was almost crowded out in Greek by the 
various prepositional phrases. Among Greek writers the 
tragedians employ it most frequently, Homer and Pindar less 

1 But see under Adverbial Accusative. 
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often, while in Attic prose it rarely occurs. Even Pindar 
much prefers to use a preposition, and confines the terminal 
accusative to a limited number of verbs. Of his 27 terminal 
accusatives, 14 follow some form of t«a) (Itcveo/JLai) or its com- 
pounds. But this verb always carries with it, more or less 
distinctly, the idea of reaching a point, or arriving, so that 
it may be regarded as almost transitive, though in Attic 
prose it is usually followed by a preposition. These 14 
accusatives require no further consideration. 1 

Thirteen cases remain, 2 which deserve special notice. In 
seven of these 3 the verb of motion is epxofjtai, and the ter- 
minal character of the accusative is unmistakable, except, 
perhaps, in ddWovrei alel criiv dew, dvarbv Biep^ovrat fiiorov 
reKoi I. iii. 22 f. Here it might be thought that the accusa- 
tive depends upon the preposition Bid in composition, but the 
context clearly shows that the meaning is not " pass through," 
but "pass through to the goal of life." The two cases 4 with 
fioXelv are equally clear. With ol^vea 5 there is perhaps 
room for doubt. The verb is not a common one, but its 
close connection with oX^op.ai, which is never transitive, 
must determine its character. Finally we find %dv0ov tf-rrei- 
ysv Kdl 'A/ixfo'yj.? euiirirov? koX e? "larpov iXavva>v O. viii. 47, 
which is probably an example of the " suspended " preposi- 
tion (so Gildersleeve) ; and a^vebf irepixpfa re Oavdrov trepan 
aua, veovrai N. vii. 19 f., where the accusative is clearly 
terminal (contrast P. viii. 69). 

Among these terminal accusatives it is but natural that 
names or designations of places should predominate (16 out 
of 27). But Pindar's freedom of usage is shown by the fact 
that names of persons also appear (5), as well as designations 
of states or conditions (6). The most noteworthy of all these 

'They are O. vi. 64, x. 87, xi. 17 ff.; P. iv. 118, iv. 266, v. 27, viii 54 f., 
ix. 51 f., xi. 35; N. iii. 3, v. 50; I. iii. 50, vi. 18 f., vi. 44. 

2 fit irftontpiru O. vi. 83, vahv KB.ra.fi6.v7 a P. iv. 55, fftrdpyavov iyKarifio. N. i. 38, 
Kxrifiuve v&ttov tAos N. iii. 25, which by many editors are loosely called ter- 
minal accusatives, are not properly so explained, since in each the preposition in 
composition is sufficient to account for the accusative. 

3 O. xiv. 21; P. iv. 51 f., iv. 134, v. 49; I. ii. 48, iii. 23, iii. 70 ff. 
* O. ix. 71, N. x. 36. 6 P. v. 80; Frag. Dith. 3, 5. 
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instances is orav geivov ep-bv rjdalov e\6rj<; I. ii. 48, which has 
few real parallels in Greek literature. 1 

v. Accusative of Specification, or Respect. 

The term " accusative of respect " is a vague and unsatis- 
factory one, and serves to designate a class of case-uses to 
which it is difficult to assign definite bounds. Makers of 
text-books, German as well as English and American, are 
much inclined to a loose and unscientific extension of this 
category, to include many accusatives which admit of other 
and more correct explanations. It is at best, as Brugmann 2 
remarks, only a sort of "Notbehelf," and should be restricted 
within as narrow limits as possible. Especially should the 
so-called "accusative of respect with a whole clause," in the 
sense " quod attinet ad," be regarded always with the utmost 
suspicion, though it is recognized by Gerth, and is even 
employed in the present paper (with much hesitation) to 
explain certain adverbial accusatives. 

The accusative of respect may have originated in some 
such construction as the double accusative of the whole and 
part. 3 Thus rbv fiaXe Kvrj/iijv, " he smote him — his shin," 
becomes, in the passive, fikfjTO Kv^p,rjv, "he was smitten — 
his shin." When the origin of the latter construction had 
been forgotten, Kvr\p,r\v was thought of as an accusative of 
respect ; and the category once established, it was easy to 
extend it, by analogy, to a much wider range of nouns and 
verbs. The construction appears in Homer, and is fairly 
familiar throughout Greek literature, though it constantly 
alternates with the dative, or with the accusative with ek, 
Kara, or 717309, in much the same sense. Thus we find evpv- 
Teoo9 tow w/tton?, evpvrepo<s rolt eo/ttot?,, evpvrepos Kara tow 
wfiovf, with very slight difference of meaning. 

1. Pindar's accusatives of respect are, for the most part, 
simple and unmistakable. As might be expected, the con- 

1 See Soph. Phil. 141, Eur. Hipp. 1371. 

2 Brugmann himself, however, seems to be inclined to extend the application of 
this construction unnecessarily. See his Griech. Gram. 3 , p. 381 f. 

8 But see Brugmann, loc. cit. 
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struction appears most frequently with words denoting the 
body or its parts, such as &p,ov O. i. 27, x e P a O. u - 94> X&P a ' i 
N. vi. 35, I. vii. 37, am/Ma O. vi. 56, Se/xa? P. iii. 50, XP^ na 
I. iii. 41, /ie'X.77 P. iii. 48, v&top N. x. 44, iwra P. iv. 183, 
N. ix. 26, trpoacDira I. ii. 8, /ea/aa I. iii. 87. So also irvatk 
N. x. 74, aicfiav irohav I. vii. 37, $vaiv N. vi. 5, etSo? P. ii. 38, 
ix. 108, cn/»w N. x. 15, p,op<f>dv I. iii. Ji, <pvdv I. v. 47. Here 
we must place also ra S' xnrepQe (as to the upper part of his 
body) irarp6<; P. ii. 48. 

2. Closely allied to these is a group of words signifying 
"mind," "heart," "spirit," "temper," many of which were 
originally physical and concrete in meaning, and so formed 
the connecting link. Here belong <f>pe'va<t O. i. 41, Frag. 
Uncert. 136, voov P. i. 95, N. vi. 5, dvpAv P. ii. 74, N. ix. 27, 
I. iii. 64, I. vii. 5, I. vii. 25, ^v^dv P. iv. 122, I. iii. 71, iceap 
P. x. 22, fiTop N. iv. 35, N. viii. 24, vdrjfia Frag. Scol. 1, 
KapBiav Frag. Scol. 2. 

3. But abstract ideas are not lacking. We find hvvap.iv 
O. i. 104, Odpaos P. v. 104, 7eVo? P. ix. 14, alp.a N. vi. 35 (?), 
Ta^os N. vi. 64, p,i)Tiv I. iii. 65, aperdv Frag. Isth. 4, 6, adevot 
Frag. Uncert. 188. 

4. A still further extension is seen in the four examples 
which remain. As to <j>povelv to Trapaicelnevov (to be prudent 
in that which lies nearest) N. iii. 75, there can be little 
question, though we may be tempted to call the accusative 
an inner object. So, too, with ov yjrevSos ipigco (I shall not 
vie in falsehood) Frag. Uncert. 191; cf. oi)8' el xpvo-eiT/ 
'A<f>poBirr) KaXXof epl^oi I. 389. But in O. ii. 6, where Pindar 
speaks of Theron as ottiv BtKaiov ge'vwv (just in his regard for 
strangers ?) both text and interpretation are uncertain. Still 
more so in P. vi. 50 a? evpes tVireia? eaoSovs (as regards the 
contests of steeds which thou didst invent — Mommsen). 
Here the harsh and unusual accusative of respect which 
Mommsen's text offers is in itself sufficient to condemn his 
reading, which, indeed, is followed by no other editor of 
importance. 

The words upon which Pindar's accusatives of respect 
depend are varied in character. 
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1. First should be mentioned, if our suggestion as to the 
origin of the construction be accepted, the accusative of the 
part affected after passive verbs or participles. Such are 
fie/3pey/ievo<;, Bafievre 1 ;, alvxyvOrjiiev, eXicofiai, /ee^aX/eeveTat, 
ireBaffevra, TeTpco/ieitoi, irepdofievot, BeOek, rvirema, iiriecrcrdfievoi 
(practically passive), apyvpcoffelaai, XeviccoOefc, a%vvfievos. 

2. Adjectives and participles of resemblance are frequent, 
such as iaov, ivaXiyxiov, et'/coj?, irpevev, irpo<r<f>epofiiev, ieiBo- 
p-evoi, otoi. Here belong also aterm (like an eagle), akmrri^ 
(like a fox). 

3. Adjectives or participles expressing a quality, superiority 
or inferiority, etc., such as irivvrol, anr)p.a>v, akKifiov, icvpidne- 
pov, apprjKTOV, da-qrov, a<f>&ove<TTepov, Bbcaiov, aieafnrTOs, KeicaB- 
lievov, /Spa^w, vqXea, iTTcifievai (fluttering), Bevrepo 1 ;. 

4. A little less easy and natural is the accusative of respect 
with intransitive verbs and participles, such as Tep-n-erai, 
<ppi<r<rovra, \d/nrei, yddrfaev, ipi^co, and even fypovelv. 

vi. Adverbial Accusative. 

Pindar uses as adverbs the accusative, both singular and 
plural, of adjectives and pronouns, and even of nouns. Many 
of these adverbs can be seen at once to have been originally 
accusatives of the inner object, of time or space, or of respect, 
but in the case of many of them the explanation is difficult. 
So, too, the ground for the preference, now for a singular 
accusative, and now for a plural, is sometimes apparent and 
sometimes hard to see. 1 In discussing Pindar's adverbial 
accusatives, we shall take them up in an order determined 
chiefly by their external form. 

1. wpcoTOv? irp6repov, z irpdnicnov* Bevrepov. 5 

These were originally, in most cases, accusatives of time ; 
not however of extent of time, as might be expected, but 
usually of the " time when," a use of the temporal accusative 
which is more frequent than is sometimes thought. Cf. vvkto. 

1 See Delbruck's Vergleichende Syntax, Vol. i., p. 616 ff. 

2 O. vi. 35, vi. 88, P. iv. 31, iv. 217, N. i. 43, ii. 4, I. v. 3, Frag. Hymn. 2, 1. 
8 O. xiii. 30, P. vi. 28. * N. v. 25. 6 Frag. Dith. 3, 8. 
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(by night) Her. i. 181, rmap (by day) Hes. Op. 176, rrjv &pr)v 
(at the appointed time) Her. ii. 2. 

2. Xoiirov, 1 oXiyov, 2 ttoXXov 3 ^Xapov,* iraXafya.TOvf' opdiovf 
Xaov, 1 irpocrcfHiTOV, 8 d<j>ai>TOV, 9 egaipeTov™ irepahepov, 11 evav- 
tiov, 12 icdXXiov, 13 j3a9v, u raj(y, lb evpv, 16 ^/ilctv, 1 ' fieya, 18 a-atpes, 19 
crwe^e?, 20 Trdveres, 21 aTeve'?. 22 

These were probably inner objects, except Xoittov, ttoXXop, 
iraXafyaTov, vdvere:, rifiiav, which were temporal accusa- 
tives. 

3. TO XOITTOV, 23 TO TTpWTOV, 2 * TO TTpiv^ TO WW, 28 TO ye VVV, 27 

to Be avyyeve;, 28 to 6" eVeoV, 29 to Se oticodev, 30 to fiev yap 
irarpoOev, 31 to B' €k Atds. 32 

Of these, the first five are clearly temporal. The rest are 
perhaps accusatives of respect, except to B' heov, which is 
vague. 

4. to (therefore), 33 to p.e'v, 3i to 6V, 35 rC (how ? why ?), 36 ti 
(somewhat), 37 Toaov, 38 toctouto, 39 6o~ov, i0 olov,^ afupoTepov.* 2 

Of these, to, to n.ev (in P. v. 14), to oY(in P. vii. 18), are 
probably accusatives of respect, to pAv (in P. xi. 63), to Be 
(in P. xi. 64), Toaovro, oaov, are accusatives of time or space. 
Tt, Tt, olov, are inner objects. to v ^eV (in P. ii. 31) is in appo- 
sition with the preceding. The rest are vague. 

5. iroXXd, i3 to, TroXXd, 44 avria,^ paicpd,^ Trepiao-d,* 1 e£o^a>- 

1 P. i. 37, iv. 256. 7 O. viii. 53. ls P. v. 11. 

2 Frag. Paean. 10. I. 8 P. iv. 299. 14 P. ii. 79. 
3 0. x. 36. 9 P. xi. 30. 15 N. i. 51. 

4 P. ix. 38. w P. iv. 122. i« O. xiii. 23. 

6 N. ii. 16. " O. viii. 63. I' N. x. 87. 

6 O. ix. 109, N. x. 76. 12 Frag. Uncert. 150. 18 N. iii. 40. 

19 O. xiii. 43, xiii. 99, P. ii. 25, viii. 45, 1, vi. 27. 23 I. iii. 83. 

21 P. i. 20. w P. v. 109. 31 O. vii. 23. 

22 P. ii. 77. 27 P. xi. 44. 32 N. xi. 43. 

23 P. v. 1 10, N. vii. 45. 2S P. x. 12. 3S O. vi. 56, P. v. 37. 

24 P. ix. 41, N. iii. 49. M P. xi. 41. 34 P. ii. 31, v. 14, xi. 63. 

25 P. xi. 39. 30 P. viii. 51. & O. vii. 24, P. vii. 18, xi. 64. 
33 P. ii. 78. 37 P. vii. 18, N. vi. 4, and often. 

38 N. iv. 4, 5. 41 I. ii. 35. 42 I. i. 37. 

39 I. ii. 35. 41 N. iv. 93. 

43 O. i. 46, vi. 79, xii. 6, xiii. 14, xiii. 16, N. viii. 8, xi. 6, 7. 

44 P. ii. 54. 46 P. i. 45, I. ii. 35. 

45 O. i. 36, xiii. 51, P. iv. 285. 47 N. vii. 43, Frag. Uncert. 132. 
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Tara, 1 icov<f>a, 2 ayxtcrTa, 3 cr^oBpa,* ccra, 5 iiriBefya? aTeK/xapTa," 1 
£wa, 8 Taireivd, 9 ^avva, 10 irXelara, 11 irpioTa. 12 

Of these, woXXd, avria (in 0. i. 36, P. iv. 285), Trepicra-d, 
ayxiara, Ijvvd, raireivd, ^avva, irXelara, Trp&Ta, are inner 
objects, fiaicpd is an accusative of extent, rd iroXXd is prob- 
ably an accusative of respect, e^o^oyrara seems to be predica- 
tive with rd Be in the previous verse. The rest are vague. 

6. rd fie'v, 13 rd Be, u rd re. 15 

Of these, rd fiev (in N. iii. 43) is temporal, rd Be (in O. 
xiii. 53) is an accusative of respect, rd fie'v (in N. viii. 30) is 
in apposition with a word in the previous verse, rd re is 
vague. The rest are inner objects. 

7. are, 16 roaadBe, 17 ocrcra., 1 * ola, 19 dXXa, 20 dfMporepa. 21 

Most of the accusatives included in this group may be 
explained as inner objects. But cn-e (in Frag. Uncert. 6), and 
baaa, appear to be accusatives of respect, roaadBe an accusa- 
tive of time, are (in N. vii. 105 and I. v. 51) a direct object, 
while aXka is vague, but was probably an inner object. 

8. The adverbial accusatives thus far treated are all 
adjectives or pronouns, singular or plural. We come now to 
a short list of nouns in the accusative, which are, or have 
been called, adverbial in use. We take up first a number of 
passages which illustrate the process by which an accusative 
in apposition with a preceding clause may become an adverb, 
or even a preposition. 

0. vii. 16 f. 

o<f>pa ireXu>piov av&pa. . . . 
alv&trm irvypa 1 ; ohroiva. 

1. iii. 7 

£vkA«dv 8' ipyiav awoiva \pr) pxv vpvrjtrax rbv laXav. 

1 N. iv. 92. 6 N. iii. <<5. 9 N. iii. 82. 

2 O. xiv. 17. « P. vi. 19. »o P. ii. 61. 
8 Frag. Uncert. 9. ' O. vii. 47. n P. ix. 97. 

4 N. iv. 37. 8 I. vii. 46. 12 P. iv. 255. 

13 P. ii. 65, xi. 46, N. iii. 43, viii. 30, Frag. Isth. 4, 5 

14 O. ix. 95, xii. 6, xiii. 53, P. ii. 65, viii. 28, I. iii. 1 1. 15 O. xiii. 94. 

16 O. i. 2, P. ii. 79, ii. 84, iv. 30, N. vii. 105, I. v. 51, Frag. Uncert. 6. 

17 O. i. 115. 19 O. i. 16, I. i. 21, Frag. Uncert. 72. 

18 N. ii. 17. a> P. ii. 85. 21 O. i. 104. 
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In these two examples, airowa is clearly in apposition with 
the idea expressed in the first case by alveam dvSpa, and in 
the second by vpLvrjaai rdv iaXov. The accusative case is 
natural, since an accusative stands in each passage as a sort 
of " leader " (avBpa, ia\6v). Yet even here dirowa would be 
called an adverbial accusative by many editors. 

So with %<ipiv. 

O. x. 78 f. 

Kai vvv iirtow/xiav X^P lv 
vtKas ayepw)(OV, KtAaS^tro/xt^a fipovrav. 

Here the appositional clause is Ke\aBr)o-6p&da fSpovrav. 

P. xi. 9 ff. 

o<f>pa ©e/uv 

KtXal>rj<r£Tt 

hrTawuXoun ®>y/3ais 
X<ipiv. 

Here the appositional clause is ®epuv KeXaSqaere. 

N. i. 4 ff. 

<rt6a> aBvcwq 1 : 
v/jlvos opfiarai Bifuv 
aivov aeAAo7rooW /«yav iwwutv, Ztjvos AtTi/aiou X°-P lv - 

Here the appositional clause is 8ep,ev alvov iirirmv. In each 
of the last three examples another accusative is present, as 
a "leader" (fipovrav, ®ep.iv, tVn-ov?). 

P. iii. 95 f. 

Aios Se x°-P lv 
ck irportpmv fX(.TafJL(.i\fj6.fX(.voL Ka/xd-rw icTTacrav opOav KapSiav. 

Here the transition of x°-P lv to an adverb is farther advanced, 
and we are inclined to translate Aids Be %apw "thanks to 
Zeus " (Gildersleeve). But the " leader " remains in icapBiav, 
and the appositional force is still vaguely felt. 
O. vii. 1 ff. 

<pidXav tos a Tts . . . . f Aw 



SmpyaeTai 

veavt'a ya.fi/3pu> .... 

(Tvpirocrio) [v. 1. — on] rt x°f lv ' 
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Here Mommsen's reading o-vpnooup is supported by A 1 only. 
The other Mss., and most editors, give avfiiroaiov, which 
allows x^P lv i ts <?«fl.«-prepositional force. But with either 
text the apposition is felt, and <f>id\av, as " leader," fixes the 
case. 

P. ii. 69 ff . 

to JS.ao~Toptiov 8' iv AloXtoWot ^opSais 6t\.u>v 
aBprjcrov \aptv, iwraKTmov 
<j>opp.iyyoi avro/wos. 

Here Mommsen's punctuation after xdpiv is ill-judged. Re- 
moving the comma, xdpiv, with <p6pp,iyyo<{, gains its quasi- 
prepositional force. " View kindly the Castoreum in Aeolian 
mode, for the sake of the seven-toned phorminx, coming to 
meet it." The apposition is still felt, and the "leader" is 
present in to Kaoropeiov. 

Compare also N. xi. 16 

Koi reXevrav oirorrwv yav (■mttro'op.tvoi 

where reXevrdv ("as the end of all things") follows the case 
of yav, but is in apposition with the clause yav iirieo-aonevos. 
Xdpiv is not the only adverbial accusative which becomes 
practically a preposition. Compare 

P. ii. 84 

iron i\$pov, aV i)(6pbs lu>v, Xvkoid BiKav viroOewropai. 

Here there is no clear apposition, and no distinct "leader," 
but the construction of x^P lv ' illustrated above, must have 
furnished the analogy for this. So, probably, if the context 
were not lost, in 

Frag. Uncert. 156 

a\iov 8cX<jhv<k vvoKpunv 

" in imitation of the dolphin of the sea." 

In I. v. 57 f. 

4>uXoKtSa yap y\.6ov, <u Moi(ra, ra/uas 

IIt;0ea Tt Ku>pu>v Ei6v/ji.a>ti T«, tov 'Apytiwv Tpairov 
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the adverbial force of rpovov, which is so familiar in Attic 
prose, is harder to explain. But even here some feeling of 
apposition with the idea in ffXOov may be detected, though 
many would prefer to regard rpoirov as a development from 
the inner object. 

Another possible example of this suggested development 
of an adverbial accusative from an inner object is seen in 

N. iii. 71 ff. 

i£o)(u>Ttpos yevrjrai 
iv Traurl vioiin irais, iv avSpaaiv avr/p, Tpirov 
iv waXaiTtpouri jucpo?. 

Whether the comma be placed after avqp, or after Tpirov, in 
either case rpirov [fiepos] is best explained as an inner object 
with ef ox<orepo<;, — " excellent in the third stage of excellence." 
A more difficult case is 

P. i. 81 f. 

KMpbv (1 <f>6ey£aio, ttoWuv irtipara vwravvtrais 
iv ftpaxel, JJ.UWV hrtrai /JtZ/xoi m/Bpunrmv. 

Schneidewin, Gildersleeve, and Christ, take iccupov as adver- 
bial ("opportunely "), and Boeckh must mean the same when 
he says, in the fashion of his time, that icaipov is equivalent 
to Kara icaipov. But this case differs somewhat from all the 
preceding in that, on the one hand, it is difficult to see from 
what accusative construction the adverbial force arose, while, 
on the other hand, iccupdv is not a word like %ap<>v, hUr)v, 
TpoTrov, to which the adverbial force was conventionally 
attached. It is possible that here, too, with Kriiger, Di. 
46, 7, 4, we may regard iccupov as an extension of the inner 
object. So in 

I. i. 36 

« 8' opera Kardxarac iroow opydv 

where opydv is explained by Fennell as an accusative of 
specification, but by Gerth, probably correctly, as an exten- 
sion of the inner object (omni studio). 

The two remaining adverbial accusatives offer no diffi- 
culty. In 
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I. iii. 85 f. 

koc Stvrtpov afiap lr(.ii»v Ttpp. atO\w 
yiviTox, 

hevrepov afiap is an accusative of time, which would not have 
been called adverbial were it not for the fact that it signifies 
"time when," rather than "how long," the more common 
meaning of the temporal accusative. 1 
N. xi. 24 ff. 

voi pa yap opKov, ipAv &6£av irapa Kaara\ia 



KaXXiov av &t]pimvTO>v ivo<TTri<r' avrnrakimi. 

Here the relation expressed by ifiav Sogav is somewhat vague, 
but it may possibly be called an accusative of respect, — " so 
far as my opinion is concerned." 

vii. Two Accusatives with One Verb. 

1. Object accusative and predicate accusative. 

This is by far the most frequent use of the double accusa- 
tive in Pindar. Especially with verbs signifying "to make," 
a predicate noun or adjective is often added, the latter more 
frequently than the former. 2 The verb is usually some form 
of riOtj/ii (23 cases), but Tev^as occurs twice, and reXew once, 
— geivov anov fwipt&iov reXeaai I. v. 46. In the latter example 
there is some uncertainty as regards text and interpretation, 
but we cannot well reject the translation of Boeckh and 
Hermann, — " to make my host happy by fate." 

The double accusative with verbs of " calling," " naming," 
is also frequent, 3 not only with tcaXew, KiK\tf<Tica>, oKo[v]/ia£a>,. 
but also with ehrov, evenm, 7rpoa-<j>0ey<yofiai. These cases^ 
require little discussion. In «at irdyov Kpovov irpoaefyOeyl-aTo. 

1 See under Accusative of extent of Time. 

2 Ace. and pred. noun. O. viii. 16 ff., x. 46 f., P. ii. 39, ix. 6 f., ix* 54, N. x. 7. 
Ace. and pred. adj. O. i. 63 f., ii. 16 f., vi. 4, vii. 6, viii. 16 f., viii. 86, xiii. 94, 

P. i. 40, ix. 63, x. 15 f., x. 57 f., xii. 14, N. i. 58 f., iv. 4 f., iv. 84 f., v. 9 f., viii. 50, 
I. i. 2 f., v. 46, Frag. Hyporch. 4, 3. 

8 O. i. 52, vi. 56 f., x. 49 f., P. ii. 44, iv. 1 19, xi. 5 f., xii. 22 f., N. vi. 59, vi. 64 f., 
I. ii. 27 f., v. 53, Frag. Dith. 3, 10, ibid. 9, Frag. Pros. Str. 3 f., Frag. Parth. 5. 
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O. x. 49 f. we may doubt whether irdyov is to be repeated in 
thought with Kpovov, or the latter taken as equivalent to 
Kpoviov, but in either case the construction is essentially the 
same. The passive is seen in Karetfrdfiigev KaXela-dai viv tout' 
ovv/j,' dOdvarov O. vi. 56 f. 

The other examples of object and predicate accusative are 
(leyaaOevrj vofiicrav %pva6v I. iv. 2 f., tov tcaXeo-avro (called to 
be) avvepyov O. viii. 3 1 f., and the somewhat unusual travrl 
fiev Bedv alnov V7repri0efiev P. v. 23, — " to set God over every- 
thing as its author" (Gildersleeve). Finally, in ^pr\o-&> 
olicuTTripa Bd-rrov P. iv. 6, we have a very free use of "Xfida, — 
"oracularly proclaimed Battus as destined to be." 

2. Accusative of person and accusative of thing. 

With verbs signifying to " do anything to " or " say any- 
thing of" any one, the only example in Pindar is ri fie \ej~ovvri ; 
Frag. Scol. Ep. prim. 1. With this may perhaps be classed 
the less usual construction in era-euro? iv olicm eipero iralha O. 
vi. 48 f., — "inquired concerning the child." * 

With verbs signifying " deprive " we find Bvo dvOed ae 
ip6a<f>iae ic\apo<; Tr/soTrerij?, N. vi. 6r ff., and the somewhat 
bolder uses in oiiBe viv ^>d/3o? hravaev a/cfitiv (ppevcov N. iii. 39 
(incorrectly explained by Kriiger, Di. 46, 16, 3, as "whole and 
part "), and tov fiev iprffiaxrav ev<f>pocrvva<; fiepoi P. iii. 97 f. (con- 
trast O. xii. 16, where the ace. and gen. are used with afieipm). 

With verbs signifying "ask," "demand," "exact," two 
accusatives occur in O. iii. 7 ff., x. 28 f., P. ix. 103 f., Frag. 
Uncert. 24. These present nothing of special interest. The 
same may be said of P. iv. 217, N. iii. 55, where two accusa- 
tives are used with verbs signifying "teach." 

3. The familiar Homeric construction of "whole and part " 
appears but twice in Pindar, — O. i. 68, I. iv. 7 f. These 
require no discussion. 

4. The five remaining instances of the double accusative 
are all somewhat unusual, and outside the ordinary lines of 
Greek usage. They are 

I- v. 74 

7T«r<i) <T<f>t AtpKas ayvov vS<ap. 
1 Though this might be considered an example of prolepsis. 
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TMrio-iem is a very rare verb, and no other case is cited with 
this construction, though ttoti^co is so used in Plat. Phaedrus 
247 E, and eua^e® in Plat. Gorg. 522 A, and Dissen compares 
the double accusative with Ooivi^m Her. i. 129. We may 
accept this as an instance of direct object with inner object, 
but the genitive dyvov vBaro? would be expected. 

P. ix. 38 f. 

rov 8« KeVravpos . . . /irJTiv lav tv$vs dp.eij8ero. 

Here the dative " of the thing " would be expected, but 
since a.fiei/3eo-0a( ti and a/j.ei^ea-0a( nva are both possible, 
the combination of the two need not surprise us. Cf. alBoia 
eTrr) %evov<; a/j,ei/3ecrde Aesch. Suppl. 194 f., and ev yap (i 
a/ieiyjrai Soph. O. C. 991. A more difficult case is 

P. v. 10 (cf. P. iv. 83, O. x. 73) 

evSiav . . . Ttav KaraiOvaaa fiaKaipav lortav 

("sheds calm upon thy happy hearth "). Here ev&iav must be 
the inner object after the idea of " shedding brightness " in 
alOvaam (Gildersleeve compares at0a>), and karlav an accusa- 
tive of extent, or a terminal accusative. 

N. i. 64 ff. 

Koi nva .... 

. . . rov i\0pararov 
<f>a(T{ viv Buxruv /J.6pov. 

If the text be retained, this is an instance of two accusatives, 
of the person and of the thing, after B(Ba>fii. But such a 
construction is so absolutely unique that most editors emend. 
Mommsen, alone of modern editors, doubtfully reads as above. 
In view of Pindar's frequent use of daring constructions, and 
the unanimous testimony of the Mss., it would seem that 
this might be accepted. Cf. yeva> with two accusatives (give 
a taste of) in Eur. Cycl. 149. 

N. xi. 11 

avSpa 8' eyu) /juxKapi^ta /x«v TOTep* 'ApK€<ri\av. 
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Here Christ sees a double accusative after fiaKapi^eo (I con- 
gratulate the man, i.e. Aristagoras, upon his father Arcesilas), 
supporting his opinion by tovtI yap toI ere p,6vov rovrmv &v 
etpr)ica<; p,aKap(^a> Aristoph. Wasps 588. But the latter pas- 
sage is itself doubtful, and has often been emended ; and no 
other similar use of na/capl^m can be found. ^Moreover, 
Christ's interpretation does not suit the context, since the 
father, Arcesilas, is represented elsewhere in the poem (see 
22, 38) as having been a man of backward disposition, so that 
there is little reason for such a congratulation. The double 
accusative construction in this case must therefore be con- 
sidered doubtful, or impossible, and avBpa must be explained 
along the lines suggested by Dissen (an appositive, placed 
first for the sake of the contrast), Fennell (accusative pen- 
dens), Bury (as for the man, I deem his father happy), or 
Metzger (ich preise den Mann, namlich seinen Vater). 

viii. Proleptic Accusative. Conclusion. 

In conclusion, we may record the fact that four accusa- 
tives in Pindar are best explained as proleptic. These are 
avdyvcare not . . . iralha, irodt <f>pevo<; ifias yeypairrat O. x. I ff. ; 
viov e('7rj7? (tell him of his son) on kt\. O. xiv. 22 ; Bepp,a 
evverrev, evda viv kicjdvvaav P. iv. 241 f. ; aicovcrev AavaoV, olov 
kt\. P. ix. 112 f . 

Once an accusative is used after an adverb of swearing ; 
viz. val fia yap opicov N. xi. 24. 

SUMMARY OF INNER OBJECT ACCUSATIVES. 

Cognate stem 1 

Similar meaning, — motion 10 

saying, hearing .... 8 

conquer 5 

other verbs 9 32 

Prominent form of action 

look, breathe, etc. . . . . 11 

other verbs _8 19 

Adjectives 15 

Pronouns 9 

Total .... 76 
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SUMMARY OF TERMINAL ACCUSATIVES. 

With ik(0, iKveojuat 14 

" tpxofjuxi. 7 

" jLtoXeiv 2 

" Ol^V€ft> 2 

" rjTTtiyev . . . cAaww (?) I 

" vio/juu I 

Total 27 

SUMMARY OF ACCUSATIVES OF RESPECT. 

Parts of body, etc 22 

Heart, mind, spirit, etc 16 

Abstract ideas 8 

Other cases _4 

Total 50 

SUMMARY OF ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVES. 

i. Adjectives and Pronouns. 

1 . Singular. 

a. irpioTov, etc. ... 12 

b. Xovkov, etc 28 

c. to AomtoV, etc ... 12 

d. to, etc. ..... 17 69 

2. Plural. 

a. TroXAd, etc 28 

b. to. \x.iv, etc. ... 12 

c. art, etc 14 54 1 23 

ii. Nouns 17 

Total T40 

SUMMARY OF DOUBLE ACCUSATIVES. 

i. Object and predicate. 

1. Make. 

a. with pred. noun ... 6 

b. with pred. adj. ... 20 26 

2. Name 15 

3. Other cases 4 45 

ii. Person and thing. 

1. Do to, say of 2 

2. Deprive 3 

3. Ask, exact 4 

4. Teach 2 11 

iii. Whole and part ~ . 2 

iv. Miscellaneous and doubtful 5 

Total 63 
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SUMMARY OF ACCUSATIVES DISCUSSED. 

i. Direct objects 25 

ii. Inner objects 76 

iii. Accusatives of extent of time or space .... 13 

iv. Terminal accusatives 27 

v. Accusatives of respect 50 

vi. Adverbial accusatives 140 

vii. Double accusatives 63 

viii. Proleptic accusatives, etc 5 

Total 399 



